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REPORT. 


Your  CoramitLee,  appointed  with  especial  reference  lo  the  ex- 
amination of  tiie  subject  of  the  foundation  of  a  Normal  or  Train- 
ing School,  for  th^'  instrnciion  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
various  Primary  Schools  and  Academies  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  General  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  in  conneclion  with  St.  John's  College,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  they  have  given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the 
subject,  and  have  availed  themselves  of  every  source  of  informa- 
tion within  their  reach,  and  most  respectfully  to  offer,  for  your 
consideration,  the  following  result  of  their  labors. 

In  order  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  laid  before  you  in  as 
connected  and  clear  a  manner  as  possible,  we  propose  to  reduce 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  to  the  following  distinct 
heads. 

The  first  point  ui  natural  order,  is  the  necessity  for  such  a 
Training  School  for  Teachers  in  our  Public  Schools.  It  is  very 
certani  that  without  competent  teachers,  the  best  meant  and  most 
wisely  devised  plans  .*br  general  education,  will  serve  no  useful 
end.  The  most  liberal  endowments,  the  most  admirably  con- 
structed and  judiciously  located  buildings,  the  most  carefully 
selected  books,  will  all  utterly  fail  ot  their  purpose,  without  the 
well  trained  teacher  to  give  life  and  power  to  the  whole.  If  the 
whole  of  education  consisted  in  sharpening  the  intellectual  powers, 
ihe  preparing  men  for  a  contest  for  wealth,  the  training  them  for 
a  successful  competition  for  the  honors  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  the  highest  moment,  that  the  trainer  be  well  fitted  for 
his  task,  be  able  fully  to  understand,  and  faithfully  to  execute 
his  mission.  But  since  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  the  nur- 
ture of  truthfulness,  patience,  self  restraint,  purity  and  human 
sympathy,  are  essential  elements  of  all  true  education,  we  cannot 
find  language  strong  enough   to  express   the  importance  of  the 


position  of  the  man  who  is  made  the  raonider  of  the  highest 
forms  of  iife  at  its  most  critical  moment. 

It  would  be  the  most  cuttini^  irony  to  ask  whetfier  the  men, 
who  are  the  State's  educators  of  her  children,  possess,  for  the 
most  part,  these  high  qualihcations.  We  are  sure  ihat  every 
county  in  the  State  could  add  its  contribution  to  the  story  of  in- 
competent te:.chers.  Many  of  them  to  an  utter  destitution  of  all 
moral  principle,  add  the  sheerest  ignorance'of  the  very  elements  of 
the  sinsplest  education.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  men  who  are 
often  brought,  by  the  intervention  of  the  State,  into  the  most  in- 
timate relations  to  our  children.  iVIen  who  cannot  restrain  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  decent  propriety,  are  constituted  its 
first  teachers  and  exemplars  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
some  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  education  of  the  masses 
should,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  have  become  hopeless 
of  any  good  result  from  our  present  system  of  popular  instruction, 
and  either  sit  with  folded  hands,  in  despair,  or  turn  their  backs 
in  utter  disgust  at  the  whole  matter,  or  it  may  be,  tail  into  pain- 
ful skepticism  as  to  any  amelioration  of  such  a  state  of  things.      " 

Surely,  if  any  relief  from  such  a  perplexing  and  mortifying 
condition,  can'  be  pointed  out,  it  may  well  be  called  the  great 
necessity  of  our  present  social  position.  Such  a  relief  we  are 
very  sure  can  be  attained  by  the  tounduig  and  supporting  of  pro- 
per Trainiiig  Schools  for  teachers.  Make  the  fountain  pure  and 
fresh,  and  invigorating  streams  must  issue  forth  to  fertilize  and 
gladden  tlie  social  landscape,  restore  to  the  salt  its  saltness,  and 
returning  life  will  soon  give  tokens  of  its  presence.  Leaven  the 
leavening  element,  and  the  mas.ses  into  which  it  is  cast,  will  soon 
be  moulded  into  Jorms  of  life  and  beauty. 

To  develope  the  nature  of  such  a  Training  School,  will  form 
our  second  topic.  The  Normal  School,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
the  School  where  the  business  of  teaching  is  taught  according  to 
system  and  rule,  and  practice  so  combined  with  theory,  that  the 
vocation  of  teaching  may  be  promoted  to  an  honorabh;  position 
among  the  scientific  professions.  If  teaching  be  a  science  as  well 
as  an  art,  a  something  with  its  own  principles  and  laws,  it  can- 
not be  acquired  without  a  thoughtful  attention  to  its  nature  and 
study  of  its  character,  as  well  as  practice  of  it  as  an  art.  A  mere 
pretender  to  science,  may  be  none  the  better  artist  for  his  preten- 
sion ;  but  a  man  with  true  knowledge  of  principles,  is  aUvays  the 
more  skillful  workman,  whatever  the  sphere  of  his  operations. 
But  when,  to  the  attainment  of  any  principle,  there  is  added 
scope  for  its  exercise;  when  what  is  learned  one  hour  may  be 
applied  the  next,  the  advantages  are  vastly  increased. 

Such  is  the  case  in  a  Normal  School,  conducted  on  proper 
principles  With  care  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  all  science 
may  be  so  taught,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
be  its  teacher,    ^ut  this  requires  more  than  usual  directness  of 


instruction,  with  a  certain  end  in  view,  and  with  the  mirjd  of  the 
pupil  pariicularly  inclined  to  a  specialty.  To  take  but  one  ex- 
ample. How  few  of  our  youth,  who  receive  Academic  honors; 
at  our  Universities,  have  anything  like  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
real  nature  of  (heir  own  tongue,  its  richness,  its  force,  its  power 
of  adaptation!  But  suppose  it  is  known,  when  a  young  man 
comes  to  a  University,  that  he  means  to  make  (he  teaching  of  his 
own  tonPHie  the  sreat  business  of  his  life  !  How  well  toned  would 
he  be!  And  the  teacher  would  be  mainly  anxious  to  unfold  to  him 
the  force  and  beauty  of  his  own  language.  He  would  take  pains 
to  show  him  how  the  English  lays  hands  upon  all  tongues,  and 
plucks  sweetness  from  one,  richness  from  another,  and  strength 
Irom  a  third — that  the  English  language  is  no  single  rivulet  spark- 
ling with  shallow  beaniy,  but  a  boundless  deep,  into  which  the 
richest  streams,  from  all  lands,  have  hastened  to  empty  them- 
selves. He  will  then  learn,  that  to  know  well  his  own  tongue, 
is  the  one  gre;ii  purpose  of  his  learning  all  tongues  that  have 
contributed  to  its  beautiful  formation — and  in  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  this  extract  of  tongues,  he  will  long  to  make  others 
sharers  of  his  joy.  When  we  add  to  this  scientific  training  of 
the  pupil,  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded  him,  in  a  practiced  or 
experimental  School,  imder  the  supervision  of  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced teachers,  to  combine  art  with  science,  practice  with 
theory,  we  have  a  full  idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  a  Nor- 
mal School 

The  History  of  the  Normal  Schools,  is  our  third  topic  for  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  prominent  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
education^  in  fitting  for  the  work  those  who  are  mainly  to  carry 
it  on  successfully.  The  Normal  School  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  School  systems  of  all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and 
a  number  of  the  States  of  our  own  country.  It  aims  to  give  the 
true  science  of  teaching,  and  its  history  is  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  its  usefulness.  It  produces  a  strong  '-'•esprit  du  corps'''' 
among  the  teachers,  v/hich  tends  fully  to  interest  them  in  their 
profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments  with 
which  they  have  commenced  its  exercise.  The  success  which 
has  attended  the  foundation  of  the  Normal  Sch.-ols,  wherever  the 
experiment  has  been  made,  is  an  essential  part  of  iis  history. 
The  comparative  perfection  of  the  educational  system  of  Prussia, 
is  mainly  owing  to  her  Normal  Schools — and  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  according  to  tne  testimony  of  Messrs.  Bache, 
Barnard  and  Mann,  the  effect  of  their  establishment  on  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  country,  has  been  most  marked.  In  Eng-» 
land,  the  Training  Schools  have  been  fostered  with  special  care, 
by  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  English  scholars,  and  have  in- 
fused new  life  into  her  educational  systems.  The  testimony  of 
the  practical  excellency  and  efficiency  of  the  Normal  Schools  on 
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this  side  of  the  water,  is  equally  favorable.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  In-itruction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  reports  that  the 
Normal  School  ha?,  been  in  operation  ten  years  in  that  State,  and 
that  during-  that  period,  there  have  been  in  attendance  2,263 
pupils.  The  influence  of  these  teachers  has  been  highly  benefi- 
cial. They  have  attracted  attention  to  the  improved  modes  of 
instruction  and  dicipline,  which  have  been  introduced  in  many  of 
the  Schools.  They  have  prosecuted  their  mission  under  the  con- 
viction that  activity,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  young,  are  more  potential  in  controlling  them,  and  develop- 
ing their  minds,  than  all  the  modes  of  physical  torture  to  which 
ignorance  is  accustomed  to  resort.  The  following  account  is 
given  of  the  woiking  of  the  Normal  School  in  Connecticut,  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  that  State: — "The 
Normal  School  has  tended,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  to 
advance  the  standard  of  Common  School  education  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  a  School  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  its  influ- 
ence, in  giving  correct  views  on  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  in 
furnishing  the  best  instructors,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
State."  The  Secretary  of  the  IVlassachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  that  State, 
says — "That  the  graduates  in  the  Nornuil  Schools  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  School  Committees  who  sought  their  services, 
and  mentioned  them  with  commendation."  The  Normal  School 
of  Rhode  Island,  founded  in  1854,  has  already  commended  itself 
to  the  citizens  of  that  State,  and  disarmed  all  opposition. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  system  of  Normal  Schools  is  beginning 
to  do  its  work  most  successfully.  In  Maine  and  NewHaippshire  the 
same  good  work  is  gaining  ground,  Maryland,  has  it  in  her  pow- 
er to  intiugurate  the  noble  work  among  the  Southern  States. 
We  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;hat  the  South  ought  to  have 
training  Schools  on  her  own  soil  for  the  sons  of  her  soil,  if  she 
has  not,  she  must  be  contented  with  the  present  imperfectly  train- 
ed and  incompetent  teachers,  or  look  abroad  for  men  who  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted  and  unsympathetic  with  her  modes  of  thought 
and  life.  The  sense  of  this  necessity,  has  animated  the  Govern- 
ors in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
several  State  Legislatures  to  the  subject.  It  is  the  thorough 
conviction  of  your  committee  that  nothing  would  tend  so  much 
to  give  system  and  symmetry  to  general  education  throughout  the 
State,  as  the  foundation  of  a  training  School  for  teachers.  It 
would  form  the  centre  of  educational  life,  its  great  moulding  and 
controling  power. 

The  other  topic  in  relation  to  the  Normal  School  which  your 
committee  feel  they  must  treat  in  order  to  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question,  is,  that  of  its  connexion  with  some  seat  of  learning, 
with  high  capabilities  of  expansion.  On  which  point  a  gentle- 
man, whose  opportunities  for  accurate  knowledge  are  very  ample, 


has  spoken  so  well,  that  we  beg  leave  to  incorporate  into  our  re- 
port what  he  has  said. 

It  has  been  objected  that  a  Normal  School  and  a  College  would 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  we  are  pointed  to  the  iVorthern 
States  and  to  Europe,  where  Normal  Schools  are  established  sep- 
arately from  colleges,  in  support  of  the  objection.  In  the 
Northern  States,  this  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact,  that 
ladies  are  trained  for  the  post  of  teachers,  who  have  no  access  to 
the  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  founded  for  the  education  of  young 
men  only;  ^and  on  this  account,  as  also  in  Philadelphia,  Normal 
Schools  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  sort  of  High  School  or  Col- 
lege for  young  ladies.  Another  reason  why  Normal  Schools  are 
usually  kept  distinct  from  Colleges,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  where  they  were  first  started,  and  whence  they  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  Common  School  Teach- 
ers, first  originated  in  Germany,  where  they  were  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  From  Germany  they  spread  to  Switzer- 
land, France,  Holland  and  England,  and  finally  to  America.  The 
original  plan  of  these  Institutions  was  generally  retained,  but  it 
was  variously  developed  in  different  countries.  It  has  been  usu- 
ally the  case  that  when  the  importance  of  establishing  Normal 
Schools  was  felt  in  a  country,  competent  men  were  sent  out  to 
inspect  such  Institutions  as  they  existed  in  other  countries,  and 
from  the  experience  thus  gained,  Normal  Schools  would  be  es- 
tablished at  home.  So  also  from  this  country,  Horace  xVIann  and 
Professor  Bache,  and  more  lately,  Hon.  Mr.  Barnard,  traveled  in 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  system  of  instruction 
prevailing  in  its  countries,  and  among  other  things  of  enquiring 
into  the  workings  of  the  Normal  Schools.  The  Prussian  schools 
were  usually  found  to  be  those  most  highly  developed,  and  the 
Prussian  Normal  Schools  also  were  more  particularly  described. 

Now,  in  Prussia,  as  in  Germany,  in  general,  Normal  Schools 
are  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  their  Common 
Schools,  which  are  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the 
Common  and  Primary  Schools  in  America.  In  Germany,  and 
more  or  less,  all  over  Europe,  schools  are  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate, and  almost  antagonistical  bodies.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Germany,  the  one  are  called  the  Latin,  and  the  other  the  German 
School.  In  the  German  Schools,  for  which  teachers  are  prepared 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  there  is  little  more  taught  beside  the  na- 
tive tongue  or  the  German  branches,  and  the  only  thing  in  which 
the  Prussian  Common  Schools  excel,  is  a  careful  training  in  the 
native  branches  and  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics.  The  Ger- 
man Common  Schools  are  for  the  peasants  in  the  country,  and  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  cities.  A  child  enters  them  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  leaves  them  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
They  have  no  accomodation  for  scholars  after  they  have   passed 


the  age  of  fourteen,  neither  is  there  any  High  School  or  Academy 
into  which  they  can  graduate  after  leaving  these  German  or  Com- 
mon Schools.  It  is,  hov/ever,  entirely  different  with  the  Latin 
Schools.  These  are  established  for  the  higher  classes  of  people 
— and  into  them  all  those  boys  enter  who  are  destined  for  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  These  schools  are  either  connected  with 
Gymnasia  or  Colleges,  or  not.  When  they  are,  as  in  the  larger 
cities,  they  are  called  lower  Gymnasia,  but  when  established  in 
county  or  other  towns,  they  are  called  Latin  Schools  or  Lycea. 
After  the  boys  have  continued  in  the  Latin  School  or  Jower  Gym- 
nasium to  their  fourteenth  year,  they  pass  an  examination,  and 
are  admitted  in  a  State  College^  or  upper  Gymnasium.  If  they 
succeed  in  being  admitted  in  a  State  College,  which  is  considered 
a  high  honor,  they  are  educated  for  the  four  succeeding  years  by 
the  State,  free  of  expense,  as  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy. But  if  not  so  admitted,  they  can  enter  an  upper  Gymna- 
sium, where  they  have  to  provide  for  their  own  sustenance.  When 
they  have  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  they  are  finally  prepared 
to  enter  the  University;  but  before  admitted  there,  they  have  to 
pass  another  examination.  In  the  University  they  either  prepare 
themselves  for  Physicians,  Lawyers  and  Slate  Officers,  or  Min- 
isters and  Teachers  in  the  Latin  Schools,  Gymnasia  and  Univer- 
sities. On  no  condition  can  any  man  who  has  merely  passed 
through  the  Common  School,  ever  aspire  to  become  a  Physician, 
Lawyer,  Minister  or  Teacher,  in  a  Latin  School.  The  only  thing 
he  can  do,  is  to  enter  the  Normal  School,  and  train  himself  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  Common  Schools,  where  he  must  remain  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  >i 

As  the  German  Common  Schools  have  such  a  limited  scope, 
the  Normal  Schools  themselves,  which  prepare  the  teachers  for 
Common  Schools,  partake  of  the  same  limited  and  contracted 
character — and  the  Normal  Schools  are  as  sharply  divided  from 
the  Colleges,  as  the  German  from  the  Latin  Schools,  and  they 
never  can  be  merged  into  one  with  them.  These  German  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  served  as  models  after  which  Normal  Schools 
have  been  established  in  Holland,  France,  and  also  England,  and 
as  in  all  these  countries  there  is  a  like  separation  between  the  Col- 
leges and  Common  Schools,  they  served  their  purpose  very  well. 

The  case  is,  however,  entirely  altered  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  here  no  two  kinds  of  Primary  Schools.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  both  have  the  same  end  in 
view,  and  lead  to  the  College  or  to  the  High  School.  In  olden 
times  there  certainly  was  a  prejudice  existing  against  Public 
Schools,  which  was  imported  from  the  old  country,  and  especially 
from  England;  but  this  is  rapidly  wearing  away.  In  the  North, 
the  very  best  schools  are  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  send  their  children  there.  We  have  then,  in 
truth,  but  one  kind  of  Primary  Schools  in  this  country,  into  which 
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all  children  enter,  no  matter  for  what  path  in  life  they  are  destined. 
From  these  Primary  Schools  they  afterwards  graduate  in  High 
Schools,  Academies  or  Colleges. 

The  Primary  Schools  in  America,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  first 
steps  to  the  college,  are  in  fact  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Schools  in 
Germany,  or  rather  to  the  Latin  and  German  Schools  of  Germany 
merged  into  one — and  in  order  that  they  may  really  be  a  first  step 
to  a  college,  a  superior  kind  of  teacher  is  required  for  them  than 
cart  be  obtained  in  Normal  Schools  which  are  instituted  after  the 
European  fashion — in  fact,  nothing  short,  of  a  complete  college 
education  can  produce  a  competent  Primary  School  or  Academy 
teacher,  even  in  Germany  they  would  not  think  of  appointing 
any  one  as  a  teacher  in  a  Latin  School  or  Primary  College  School 
unless  he  has  gone  through  a  full  University  course,  which  is  even 
longer  than  a  common  college  course  m  America. 

When  we  duly  consider  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems  mani- 
festthat  for  the  very  reason  for  which  they  separate  Normal  Schools 
from  Colleges  in  Europe,  we  ought  to  attach  them  to  Colleges  in 
the  United  States.  For  in  Europe  common  schools  move  in  an 
entirely  different  sphere  from  colleges,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  many  Colleges  and  Gymnasia  even  look  superciliously 
down  upon  them,  and  ere  entirely  independent  of  them.  But  in 
the  United  States,  as  we  stated  above,  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
Common  or  Primary  Schools  are  here  the  first  step  to  the  college; 
they  lay  the  foundation  on  which  the  colleges  continue  to  build 
afterwards,  and  much  indeed  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
colleges  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The  Colleges  and  Primary  Schools 
in  the  United  States  have  a  common  interest,  and  work  in  the 
same  cause,  and  the  colleges  as  a  higher  potency  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  by  which  the  seeds  sown  in  the  Primary  Schools  are  de- 
veloped and  more  highly  perfected,  ought  to  exercise  a  supervi- 
sory and  regulating  influence  over  it.  And  what  better  means 
has  the  college  of  effecting  this  end,  than  by  sending  out  its  own 
graduates  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Schools? 

In  Germany  and  in  Europe  in  general,  the  primary  or  common 
school  teacher  is  not  much  respected,  whilst  the  teacher  of  the 
Latin  School  ranks  with  the  highest  in  the  place.  The  reason  of 
this  is  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  Common  School  teacher 
teaches  future  peasants  and  mechanics,  whilst  the  Latm  School 
teacher  instructs  incipient  merchants,  lawyers,  ministers  &c., 
partly,  also,  because  the  teacher  in  the  Latin  School  has  gone 
through  a  regular  University  or  college  course,  but  the  Common 
School  teacher  has  only  been  prepared  in  a  Normal  School^  and 
finally,  also,  because  the  Common  School  teacher  can  never  rise 
any  higher  in  rank,  but  has  always  to  remain  a  Common  School 
teacher,  whilst  a  Latin  School  teacher,  in  the  process  of  time,  can 
be  promoted  to  a  Professorship  in  a  college,  and  finally  in  a  Uni- 
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versity,  where  he  ranks  with  the  first  men  in  the  State.  If  we 
combine  the  Normal  School  with  a  college  in  the  United  States,  .. 
and  give  to  our  Primary  School  teachers  a  regular  college  educa- 
tion, we  have  all  the  elements  on  hand  that  are  required  to  raise 
the  profession  of  a  Primary  School  teacher.  For  his  pupils  are 
not  only  future  peasants  and  mechanics,  but  for  all  he  knows  fu- 
ture presidents  and  governors.  Secondly,  his  own  individual 
w^orth  is  increased,  for  his  mind  is  stocked  with  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge  during  his  stay  at  the  college,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
his  demeanor  improved.  Finally,  he  has  the  road  open  to  him  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Academies,  and  if  he  sufficiently  distinguishes 
himself,  as  a  Professor  in  one  of  the  colleges  ;  this  latter  pros- 
pect will  also  secure  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education,  if  they 
are  at  all  desirable,  and  will  make  him  willing  to  serve  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  capacity  of  Primary  School  teacher. 

Assuming  it  as  proved,  that  for  our  own  Country,  at  least,  there 
is  not  only  no  antagonism  in  the  idea  of  a  Training  School  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  a  college,  but  that  such  a  connection 
is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  plan,  we  would  submit  a  few 
reasons  why  in  our  judgment,  your  own  seat  of  learning  is  a  par- 
ticularly suitable  plan  for  its  establishment.  Its  location,  in  one 
of  Maryland's  oldest  cities,  amid  many  remnants  of  antiquity  is 
well  calculated  to  inspire  the  youth  who  attend  her  schools  with 
ideas  of  permanence  and  stability.  The  pictures  of  her  heroic 
sons  as  they  look  down  upon  them  from  the  walls  of  that  conse- 
crated chamber  in  which  the  great  Washington  taught  his  coun- 
trymen the  highest  lessons  that  the  citizen  can  learn,  must  instill 
into  them  the  most  loyal  patriotism  to  the  State,  that  gave  them 
birth.  Its  nearness  to  that  great  Scientific  School  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  so  kindly  fosters,  with  its  corps  of  learned  pro- 
fessors, its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  to  your  State 
halls  and  courts,  and  library,  cannot  fail  to  cultivate  in  its  pupils 
a  love  for  science,  for  eloquence  and  for  books.  The  rich  furnish- 
ment  of  the  college  itself,  with  geological  and  mineralogical  curi- 
osities, with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  must  help  to 
nurture  the  same  high  spirit. 

Its  position  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  State,  subjects  it 
to  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  State  authorities,  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  its  whole  life  must  be 
open  to  their  direct  cognizance.  Its  central  position  makes  the 
Institution  located  here  by  the  wisdom  of  our  Ancestors  in  the 
very  time  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  under  his  patronage, 
the  national  centre  of  the  body — educational — its  ideal  history, 
as  founded  on  the  King  William  School,  whose  highest  act  of 
charity  was  the  gift  to  the  State  of  the  great  William  Pinkney, 
one  of  Maryland's  proudest  names,  and  designed  to  be  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  points  it  out  as  the  spot, 
where  the  great  fostering  care  of  all  aspirants  to  true  fame,  should 
be  nursed  with  the  tenderest  hands.  As  economy  must  ever  be 
consulted  by  those  especially  who  are  Trustees  of  the  money  of 
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others,  your  committee  advert  to  the  fact,  that  in  connecting  such 
a  school  with  an  institution  well  supplied  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  educational  life,  there  would  be  saved  to  the  State  a  vast 
outlay  of  money.  Another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  your 
committee  was  called,  the  propriety  of  associating  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  with  such  a  Training  School  for  teach- 
ers, needs  only  to  be  hinted  at;  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  officer 
to  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  any  plan  of  State  education,  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  of  the  highest  propriety  of  connecting 
him  with  its  source  and  centre  there  can  be  as  little.  With  an 
apology  for  having  unavoidably  detained  you  so  long,  we  respect- 
fully submit  to  you  this  report,  with  the  accompanying  plans  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Normal  School,  and  establishment  of  the  office 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland,  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  John's  College. 

C.  K.  NELSON,  Chairman. 


THE  PLAN. 


A  plan  for  the  foundation  of  a  Normal,  or  Training  School  for 
teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  and  Academies,  and  the  office  of 
a  Superintendant  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis: 

1st.  There  shall  be  at  St.  John's  College,  a  department  of  in- 
structions, to  be  entitled,  the  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  Primary  Schools  and  Academies,  throughout  the  State. 

2nd.  This  department  shall  be  accessible  to  all  applicants  fur- 
nished with  the  certificates  hereinafter  prescribed. 

3rd.  All  persons  admitted  to  this  department,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  College  for  which  they  may  be  quali- 
fied, and  to  additional  instructions  in  reference  to  their  future 
vocation,  as  in  the  History,  Geography,  Constitution,  Laws  and 
Customs  of  the  United  States,  and.  more  particularly  of  their  own 
State,  and  also  as  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and  discipline, 
and  the  qualities  and  habitudes  most  becoming  in  teachers. 

4ths  Each  applicant  shall  bring  a  certificate  from  the  Orphans' 
Court  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  reside,  or  from  the  Orphans' 
Court  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  if  he  be  a  resident  thereof,  that 
he  is  a  meet  subject  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  said 
department. 

5th.  Each  applicant  shall  also  bring  a  certificate  from  his 
father  or  guardian,  or  from  the  Orphans'  Court,  countersigned 
by  himself,  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  de\ote  himself  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years  to  the  office  of  instruction  in  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 

6th.  For  an  annuity  from  the  State  of  eight  thousand  dollars, 
the  College  of  St.  John's  will  afford  forty-four  scholarships,  two 
for  each  of  the  counties  in  the  State,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. 

7th.  These  scholarships  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  admitted  into  the  first  class  shall  be  entitled  to  iheir  board, 
including  room-rent,  chamber  and  bed  furniture,  lights,  fuel  and 
washing,  and  to  tuition  in  all,  and  every  branch  taught  in  the 
college,  including  the  German,  French  and  Spanish  Languages, 
and  books  and  stationery.     Those  admitted  into  the  second  class 
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shall  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  tuition,  and  to  books  and  station- 
ery. • 

8th.  One  student  from  each  county,  and  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  each  class. 

9th.  It  shall  be  discretionary  with  the  Orphans'  Courts  of  the 
counties  and  of  the  cit}'  of  Baltimore,  to  assign  the  applicants 
from  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  each  of 
the  aforesaid  classes  as  m  their  judgment  may  seem  best.  » 

10th.  For  the  further  annuity  from  the  State  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  St.  John's  College  will  furnish  a  general  superintend  ant 
of  Public  Schools,  who  shall  make  to  every  Legislature,  a  full 
report  of  his  operations,  and  shall  furnish  to  such  counties  as  may 
desire  it,  books  and  stationery _,  wiihout  any  charge  for  commis- 
sion. 

For  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
State  would  receive  an  amount  of  benefit,  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  compute  in  numbers.  It  would  of  course  be  very 
unfair  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  the  plan  herein  submitted, 
by  the  number  of  teachers  annually  prepared  in  the  Normal  School 
alone.  We  must  take  into  the  account  the  impulse  given  gen- 
erally towards  the  vocation  of  teaching,  by  elevating  it  to  the  po- 
sition among  the  scientific  professions  it  so  well  deserves,  and  the 
great  aid  which  these  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  may  give  to- 
wards the  multiplication  of  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  and 
Academies,  over  which  they  may  be  placed,  l^'hat  which  gives 
movement  and  regulation  to  the  whole,  is  always  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  machinery.  And  it  is  no  objection  to  the  fly 
wheel,  or  to  the  balance  wheel,  that  they  are  ngt  multiplied  in  every 
part.  We  must  take  also  into  ttie  estimate  the  indirect,  but  by 
no  means  small  benefits,  which  would  accrue  to  the  State,  from 
an  outlay  of  such  an  amount  in  behalf  of  her  own  school,  at 
the  head  of  whose  concerns  her  own  chief  magistrate  presides, 
with  her  highest  Judges  and  Legislative  Officers,  as  his  honorable 
colleagues. 

There  is  a  degree  of  proper  pride  or  self-respect  without  which 
the  tone  of  a  State  can  no  more  be  healthful  than  that  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

To  be  able  to  have  self-respect,  we  must  be  conscious  that  we 
deserve  it,  and  nothing  helps  more  to  deepen  this  consciousness 
than  the  actual  respect  which  we  know  others  entertain  for  us. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  on  the  subject  of  education  we  have 
neither  self-respect,  nor  the  respect  of  others.  We  have  no  in- 
stitution in  the  State  in  which  we  can  feel  a  proper  pride,  and 
of  course  if  we  do  not  value  our  own  institutions,  we  can  hardly 
expect  strangers  to  do  so,  if  we  send  our  own  children  out  of 
the  State,  we  can  scarcely  expect  them  to  send  their's  into  it. 
But  why  do  we  send  our  sons  out  of  the  State.''  Why  do  we  send 
them  to  Yale  and  Princeton  and   Harvard   and  the  University  of 
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Virginia?  Simply  because  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  and 
»New  Jersey  and  Virginia  have  fostered  their  noble  seats  of  learn- 
ing, until  they  respect  themselves  because  of  them,  and  thus 
they  not  only  retain  their  own  sons,  but  are  ever  enticing  the 
sons  of  strangers.  We  can  scarcely  open  a  College  catalogue 
from  abroad,  Avithout  seeing  the  names  of  Maryland's  sons  in 
their  pages.  We  may  search  in  vain  for  the  name  of  any  of 
Virginia's  sons.  ».et  Maryland  but  foster  her  ovv^n  School, 
planted  on  her  own  native  soil  at  her  own  Capital,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  it  as  true  of  her  as  of  her  sister  States,  that  her  chil- 
dren will  stay  at  home  when  they  have  a  great  school  of  their 
own  to  go  to. 

To  foster  liberally  her  own  School,  can  be  proved  to  be  the 
most  decided  economy.  An  estimate  has  been  made  by  gentle- 
men perfectly  competent  to  do  so,  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  are  carried  out  of  the  State  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  her  sons  abroad.  The  interest  on  this  amount  is  one- 
third  more  than  the  annuity  we  ask  for  from  the  State.  If  we 
have  to  build  up  a  great  university  on  our  own  soil  we  should 
certainly  retain  our  own  children  at  home,  but  we  should  do  more. 
Many  of  the  children  of  other  Stales,  especially  Southern  States, 
would  be  invited  among  us,  and  thus  help  to  swell  largely  the 
credit  side  of  the  account  with  the  State.  So  that  in  this  view 
alone  our  plan  is  highly  economical.  But  there  are  other  views 
of  a  similar  kind.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  now  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  and  expended  annually  for  educational 
purposes,  over  and  above  the  annual  tax  levied  in  the  counties 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  similar  purposes.  What  that 
amount  is  in  their  several  localities  the  representatives  from  the 
various  quarters  of  the  State,  have  the  best  means  of  knowing, 
we  only  know  that  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  the  School  is  two 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  State  tax.  The  plan  we  comriaend 
would  render  efficient  the  application  of  this  vast  amount  of 
money,  and  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  the  highest  practical 
economy.  Improvement  in  the  general  education  of  the  State, 
would  diminish  public  expenses  in  various  ways. 

The  amount  which  our  plan  asks  annually  of  the  State  would 
hardly  equal  the  interest  of  that  which  she  would  have  to  pay  in 
outlay,  in  buildings,  apparatus  and  other  appurtenances,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  founding  of  such  an  institution  elsewhere. 

The  immediate  responsibility  of  the  College  to,  and  depen- 
dance  upon,  the  Legislature,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  facts, 
that  it  IS  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  State  representatives, 
and  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  of  the  institution,  would  secure  to  the  State  the  fullest 
protection  of  her  interests  and  the  strongest  guarantee  of  her 
rights. 
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